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Gapa.ro to Chaguanas. 

1894 

April 3 

We left"It Carrdonum" at daybreak. The Owls were 

just ceasing their hooting and in the forest to the east- 

An early 

ward the Howling Monkeys were greeting the dawn with a 

morning ride 

succession of deep bass roars. Chapman rode Carr's horse 

while I walked as far as Medford's where I found the 

latter's mule saddled and waiting for me. Soon after 

reaching the high road we heard Paroquets making a great 

screaming and presently saw a number of them flitting 

about in the foliage of a tall tree. We conjectured that 

they had passed the night there and were just waking up, 

for Chapman says that he has never before known them to 

scream while perched. After a minute or two, they all 

took wing and crossed the clearing, flying in their usual 

vacillating, aimless manner — now closely bunched, next 

spreading out, circling and inclining first to this side, 

next to that, as if they were in sad need of a leader. 

It was a heavenly morning, deliciously cool at 

first, pleasantly warm later, without a breath of wind to 

shake the dew from the broad-leaved plantains and palms 

that lined the road. I have never before seen this 

wonderful tropical vegetation to such advantage. And the 

birds 1 How they called and sang and swung to and fro 

across the road. Within one short hour I saw or heard 

the greater part of all the species with which I have 
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scraped acquaintance during the past three weeks. It is 
needless to enumerate them all here. There were great 
rose-breasted Toucans, yellow-bellied Trogons, Swifts, 
Tanagers of five or six kinds, yellow and white-headed 
Manakins, black-headed and chestnut-breasted Finches, 
Parrots, Flycatchers of three of four kinds — in short, 
pretty nearly all the commoner birds of Trinidad. 

As we neared Chaguanas the sun became very hot 
and there were few birds singing except Trogons which 
love the heat (like our Tanagers) and some Vireos ( Vireo 
agilis ) in a large cacao grove near the station. 

I must not omit to mention one bird song which 
especially interested me because of its close resemblance 
to that of our Indigo Bird. It came from a thicket by 
the roadside and presently we saw the singer, which 
Chapman pronounced to be Sporophila . 

We had the vexation of missing our train by a 
few minutes only and in consequence were obliged to 
spend the entire forenoon at Chaguanas and take the noon 
train for San Joseph where we v/aited another hour, finally 
reaching Tacariqua at about 2.30 P. M. Mr. Lichfold 
was waiting for us. He had a mule for Chapman and a 
horse and trap for me. I said a horse, but the animal was 
really a pony which weighed, according to the driver who 
owned him, only about 400 pounds. Yet he is said to be 
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Coura 


frequently driven fifty or sixty or occasionally seventy-five 
miles in a day. He took us up the steep, winding road 
to Lichfald 1 s, a distance of seven miles, with wonderful 
ease and swiftness, running many of the hills. 

This drive is without any exception the most 
beautiful that I have ever taken anywhere. The road 
follows the course of the Caura River most of the way, 
but it frequently leaves the bed of that stream and ascends 
or descends the nearly vertical slopes on either side by 
a succession of short zig-zags. It crosses the stream 
by fords no less than nineteen times. For its entire 
distance it is singularly picturesque — each short, 
straight reach being overhung by trees or bordered by 
clumps of tall bamboos with every now and then a cluster 
of palms; and the river, with its clear water and rippling 
shallows in which small, trout-like fish were darting 
about or leaping in play above the surface, was very like 
one of our White Mountain streams. There were fewer 
birds than at Caparo and I savf nothing new. 

Lichfold's house is situated at the very head of 
the Coura Valley in the end of a cul de sac , as it were, 
with steep mountain slopes rising 1000 to 1500 feet above 
it on every side. These slopes are covered with the 
densest possible vegetation which to the eye of a novice 
appears to |?e] wholly primitive forest, but really there 








are few areas of high woods left,the greater portion of 
the country being covered with densely-grown scrub or old 
cacao plantations in which the bois immortel trees are of 
very great size — sixty to seventy-five feet in height — 
and three or four feet through at the base, with buttressed 
roots like ceibas. These bois immortels are of a different 
species from those which we have seen at Caparo but they 
have the same general appearance, resembling poplars 
(especially some of the cottonwoods) in both bark and 
foliage. 

I had an hour or two before Chapman and Lichfold 
arrived and employed it in strolling up and down the road, 
watching and listening to the birds. The commonest species 
here appear to be Merula gymnopthalma and Dendrornis , I 
also noted Cycloris , Saltator olivaceus , Tachyphonus rufus , 
Tanagra sclateri, E uphonia tr init at is , Thamnophilus ma.j or , 
Thamn o philus do liatus , Diplopteryx , Thryothorus , Troglodytes 
rufulus and a number of Hummers, none of .which I was able 
to identify. Swifts were flying about in small numbers 
but all, so far as I could make out, were of one species — 
the kind that has the white rump . 

As night closed in I listened in vain for Owls 
and Goatsuckers. The only sounds were that of the number¬ 
less little water falls in the river, the chirping of crickets 
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and the cry of a Frog which we have not before heard. There 
were three or four of them and jtheyj called during the 
whole night. They made a noise which sounded exactly like 
the breathing puff of a huge engine when it is working 
very slowly a.nd (I think) sending the steam through the 
exhaust pipe. Chapman christened them 11 snorting" frogs 
but "breathing" seemed to me the better term. 

I forgot to mention the Tinamou, without whose 
voice no tropical scene could ever again fully satisfy me. 

At frequent intervals late in the afternoon and far into 
the twilight I heard his weird music from the mountain sides 
above the house, very near at times. 
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1894 
Ap ril 4 


Caura. 


A cloudy day with occasional brief periods of 
sunshine and a few light showers. There is much less wind 
here than at most places on Trinidad; the high ridges to 
the north and east cut it off almost completely. It is 
only occasionally and for short periods that the foliage 
is moved to any extent. Were it not that the air has that 
vitality and freshness peculiar to most elevated regions, 
it would be very hot at times. As it is, the climate is 
even more delightful than at Caparo. 

After early breakfast Mr. Lichfold took me for 
a walk up the side of the mountain to the north of the 
house. We followed a broad mule trace (the public road 
to Arouca Valley) for a short distance, then turned aside 
into a foot path which led upward through cs.cao plantations 
to a beautiful waterfall about 45 feet in height and 
nearly a mile distant from the house. Keeping on still 
further we came back into the road and followed it home¬ 
ward. The entire walk was one of the very steepes t that 
I have ever taken. Yet mules and donkeys take heavy loads 
(a mule sometimes 200 pounds) up and down this road. 

In a pretty little glen through which a brook 
came dashing down over rocky ledges clustered thickly with 
ferns and vines I hes_rd what I was perfectly certain were 
a number of Hummers ( Phaethornis guyi ) singing, but Mr. 
Lichfold assured me that the sound was made by frogs and 
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presently proved this assertion by pointing out one which 
was sitting on a wet stone under a projecting shelf of 
the ledge, piping incessantly. It was a tiny creature, 
less than half-an-inch in length; above, wood-brown with 
dark mottling, beneath pale yellowish with a bright 
sulphur yellow throat. Its toes were supplied with minute 
round sucking discs. (This description is taken from a 
specimen which Mr. Lichfold caught in another place later 
in the day and which we are keeping alive in a tumbler, 
to the sides of which it clings virith ease. The one we 
saw tnis morning eluded capture but was unquestionably of 
the same species.) 

Our next adventure was with a large Manicou 
(Oppossum). We heard something which I took to be a bird 
making a scolding noise near the path. After watching 
and listening for a moment we saw some bushes shake and 
presently a gray mass moving among them. Shortly after¬ 
wards it came out into plain view on |aJlong branch which 
it followed for eight or ten feet, occasionally stopping 
and looking down at us with a quizzical expression, its 
large eyes very wide open, the ears twitching a little 
now and then. Next it climbed directly upward thirty feet 
or more, following a slender liane, moving slowly and using 
its fore paws like human hands, often testing its hold before 
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trust ing to it. After remaining very quiet for a long¬ 
time on a high branch it descended again by the same liane 
which it still clasped with its fore and hind feet but it 
now used its tail, also, curling the end into a hook or 
ring about the liane but not sufficiently tightly to 
afford any support but rather, evidently, as a measure of 
precaution in case the feet should slip. It appeared to 
wish to reach the ground again where Lichfold thought there 
must be a female concealed among the bushes, but if this 
was so our presence deterred it. It was a very pretty 
creature,, much neater-looking and more alert and graceful 
than I had supposed. Its facial expression reminded me 
somewhat of that of a Fox. 

Near the falls I saw a Coutopus brachytarsus 
at work on its nest which was placed about forty feet 
above the ground in the fork of a stout, horizontal branch 
of a bo is immortel. In general appearance as well as in 
the position this nest was almost identical with that of 
our Wood Pewee which, indeed, this bird resembles very 
closely in every way except in its notes which are a short 
quip and a low twitter. 

As we were passing under a large tree which over¬ 
hung the path and beneath which the ground was literally 
covered with a small, berry-like fruit, I caught a glimpse 
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of six or seven Paroquets which had come from behind 
us and were just in the act of alighting. We instantly- 
stopped and began looking for them but it was certainly 
five minutes before we saw the first, although the 
foliage was by no means dense. After a little we made 
out another and then another until we finally could see 
five. They sat erect and nearly motionless but occasionally 
one would crane its neck out and turn its head side down 
for a good look at us. At length, apparently becoming 
satisfied that we intended them no harm, the pretty 
little birds began flitting and climbing about in the 
most lively and active manner. They had evidently come 
to this tree to feed on its fruit which Lichfold says 
is much sought after by various kinds of small birds. 

Late in the afternoon I walked down the road 
for a few hundred yards, finding a large army of Hunting 
Ants attended as usual by several Creepers ( Dendrorn is), 
one of which was uttering its monotonous Flicker-like 
call and 11 shout" at frequent intervals. A little later 
after the sun had set and twilight was falling, the 
snoring frogs began. Very near at hand their cry sounds 
like a deep, rolling croak; at the distance of fifty yards 
or so like a loud snore; at a hundred yards and beyond 
exceedingly like the slow breathing puff of a large engine — 
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to which I compared it last night. These Frogs were evidently 
in the trees. The sweet-voiced little Frog so common at 
Caparo (the one that says oui ) appears to he wholly wanting, 
here. 

The Frog that I took for a Humming-bird this 
morning was singing everywhere along the river this evening. 

We saw great numbers of Ba_ts, the majority 
M olossus rufus. There were also a good many slow-flying 
little fellov/s apparently like the kind I shot at Caparo 
and we saw three or four huge fruit bats. 
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1894 
April 5 


Caur a 

After early breakfast and a d.elicious bath in the 
river pool below the house Lichfold and I started up 
the mule trace which we took yesterday. On that occasion 
we marked a pomarack tree on the mountain side about half 
a mile from the house at which Hummers were feeding in 
great numbers. This tree, the proper name of which is 
Malacca Apple, is not indigenous to Trinidad but came 
originally from the East. I have seen perhaps a dozen 
specimens in the Coura Valley but none elsewhere. When 
in full bloom, as they are at present, they are by far the 
most beautiful of all the tropical trees which I have 
thus far seen. They have long, rather narrow bright green 
leaves which are as highly polished as if they were coated 
with varnish. These leaves grow chiefly at or near the 
ends of the twigs and branches whereas most of the flowers 
are attached to the stouter portions of the branches 
along which they are disposed in crowded clusters. Each 
flower is of about the size and somewhat the general 
shape and character of a small thistle or still more like 
the flower of the blazing star. Its color is the 
deepest and richest possible rose red. This description 
fails utterly to give any idea of the wonderful beauty 
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of the tree which must be seen , to be appreciated. It ia a 
rather small tree -- fifteen to thirty feet in height, 
of erect habit and tapering shape like a straight, slender 
young maple. 

On reaching the Pomarack Tree we found it simply 

swarming with Hummers or,to be more exact,great numbers 

of these beautiful little creatures were visiting it in 

rapid succession. As a rule there were from six to eight 

feeding.at once with several others darting about near at 

hand and quickly replacing the birds that left. Apparently 

the tree would not accommodate more than the higher 

number just stated. This was evidently due not so much 

to any lack of food as to the fact that each bird required 

a certain amount of 11 elbow room" which he was at all times 

an 

prepared to maintain, for the tree was the scene of/almost 
incessant battle which, at times, was waged as furiously 
and indiscriminately as any street fight, one bird 
attacking another and he the next until three or four would 
be hotly engaged. Not infrequently the tree would be 
wholly deserted for a minute or more, all its occupants 
going off in rapid succession, pursuing one another 
beyond sight and hearing. They fought like little demons, 
squeaking or chirping shrilly, buzzing angrily, and often 
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clinching and coming to the ground together. After such 
a battle they would return, one by one, or others would 
uake their places and for awhile comparative tranquillity 
would reign as they fed busily from flower to flower, 
each making a low, soothing droning sound in place of the 
angry buzz of war. 

There were frequently five or six species in the 
tree at once and as all were alike apparently oblivious 
to my presence or movements it would seem to have been an 
easy matter to quickly select and shoot such as I wanted. 
This proved, however, exceedingly difficult for against 
the bright light in the sky which formed the background 
as I looked upward it was almost impossible to distinguish 
color and very unsafe to rely on size and shape alone. 

Thus it would often take several minutes to identify any 
particular bird and at the precise moment when I had fully 
recognized him it often happened that he woaald dart away 
pursuing, or pursued by, another. Indeed, I sometimes 
stood quietly beneath the tree for half-an-hour without 
firing a shot and three full hours were consumed in killing 
eight birds. Of course I might have fired at random, 
but I wanted only certain species and did not care to waste 
life. (5 species identified.) 

At this tree I fully identified the following 
species which are named in the order of their relative 
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abundance: Agyrtria chionipectus , La mpornis v iolicaud a, 
Amazili a erythronota (not seen at Caparo), Chrysolampi s 
raosqultus and Bucephala caerulea . Lower down in the valley 
are cacao groves and especially among thickets of Heliconia 
I saw Gl aucis hirsutus and P haethornis guyi but neither 
of these species appears to ever visit the Malacca Apple 
blossoms. In the whole upper portion of Caura Valley 
Ainazilis erythronota seems to take the place of Eucephala 
caerulea, for the latter is evidently rare. Amazilia , 
however, is not so common as Eucephal a at Caparo. 

In the evening I shot a fine large fruit bat 
which measured 23 inches in stretch of wings or one inch 
more than the Caparo specimen. I gave it to Chapman. 
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1894 
April 6 


Caura 


A clear, fine morning up to ten o'clock, after wnich 
one shov/er succeeded another in quick succession until 
near sunset. 

After the usual early bath in the river and the 
inevitable coffee and bread, I went again to the Pomarack 
Tree on the mountain side, this time alone. The half- 
mile climb made me breathe hard and the perspiration 
poured off my face in streams for the trace has an even and 
exceedingly steep grade the entire distance and I was in 
too great haste to take it by easy stages. Hence when I 
reached the tree I was obliged to sit down for several 
minutes before I was in any condition to begin operations. 

As I was resting and recovering breath, a bird 
that we have repeatedly heard from the house but have 
not, up to this time, identified, began singing very near 
me and after watching for a minute or two I at length dis¬ 
covered it sitting high up in a tall tree in the sunlight. 
After making perfectly sure that it was the author of the 
sound I shot it and found that it was a Basileuterus . Its 
song, which is one of the finest that I have heard on 
Trinidad, consists of a series of four or five clear, 
whistled notes given in a descending scale. It reminded 
me of the song of our Tree Sparrow, having the same quality 
of wildness. It also suggested the song of Swainson's 
Warbler. A singing quality very noticeable here is, Chapman 
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thinks, due to local conditions, such as the "sounding 
hoard" background of the mountain side and the clear 
mountain air. 

The Pomarack Tree all this while was simply alive 
with Hummers which were squeaking, zeeping, and darting 
to and fro in the most bewildering manner. It was diffi¬ 
cult to count them accurately but there were at least 
a dozen actually in the tree at once on several occasions. 

As soon as I had rested sufficiently I began shooting 
them, killing eight specimens in the course of a couple 
of hours. Among my victims were three Tuby-topaz Hummers, 
two males and a female. I also got two young birds only 
a week or two from the nest and still feeble on the wing. 

I take them to be the young of Agyrtria chionipectus . 

The big Lampornis vi olicauda is nearly sure to 
be present at all these gatherings of Hummers and where 
he chooses to assert himself he easily "rules the roost" 
although the other and feebler species are too plucky 
and hot-tempered to five way without a struggle. Repeatedly 
in the flowering Bo is Immortels at Caparo and once or 
twice in the Pomarack Tree I have seen a Lampornis take 
and maintain exclusive possession of the tree for fifteen 
or twenty minutes at a time, instantly darting at and 
putting to flight any and every other Hummer that tried 
to get a share of the feast. On t?<ro occasions I have been 
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A Bat 
with a 
head-light I 


forced to shoot the big bully for the express purpose 
of getting him out of the way. In collecting these 
tropical Hummers one soon learns that it is a pleasant 
as well as convenient plan to hold the bird by placing 
its bill between the lips while preparing the paper cone 
for its reception. 

There were plenty of Bats out this evening but 
we had bad luck witn them and did not get a single 
specimen. I lost a chance at one of the big ones in the 
following manner. It was nearly dark and I was standing 
in the road irith cocked gun, watching the lane of clear 
sky between the tree tops when I saw a Bat of about the 
same size and probably of the same species as the one 
killed last evening, coming sYriftly but steadily. It 
was an easy shot and I was on the very point of pulling 
when suddenly, from the creature’s nose , blazed out a 
light as brilliant as, and closely resembling that of, 
the big tropical fire-fly ( Elater) . Turning to one side, 
the Bat next plunged directly into the cacao grove which 
borders the river and for the distance of fifty yards or 
more it wound its way through , not merely among, the 
foliage, many of the leaves of vhiich were for an instant 
distinctly and rather brightly illuminated as is the 
case when an Elater uses his lamp to find his way amid 
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the trees. Here is evidently something worth investiga¬ 
ting for it will be remembered that Hutton and I were both 
satisfied that a phosphorescent light came from the mouth 
of the big Bat which I shot at Caparo. On that occasion 
the creature emitted the light when it (was) wounded and 
flapping about on the ground at our feet. Of course it is 
possible that the Bat seen to-night was bearing an Elater 
in his teeth. Chapman also saw the light which so 
astounded me that I quite forgot that I held a gun in my 
hands. 
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1894 
April 7 


A heavenly morning of the dry-season type, clear and 
perfectly calm up to eight o'clock, after which the trade 
wind rose, bringing clouds and later in the day several 
brish showers. 

It was my last morning at Caura. Lichfold and 

I rose as usual at daybreak and had a plunge in the 

deliciously cool and perfectly transparent water of the 

little pool below the house where the queer little sand- 

colored fishes sported about us and rose at the bubbles 

like trout. Hot a leaf stirred on the steep mountain side 

above us. The whole valley was filled with a strong, clear 

light, free from glare and casting no shadows yet bringing 

out every detail of the wonderful, tropical vegetation 

with startling distinctness. The fronds of the palms 

and the great, indented leaves of the bread-nut trees x^ere 

glistening with dew. The air was fresh and invigorating 

yet indescribably soft and charged with a hundred delicate, 

subtle odors. The calls and songs of scores of birds 

rang out from far and near. Among them I noted the wild, 

ringing chant of Bas i leuterus , the sweet Canarv-like trill 
of the little Coq-bois, the loud monotonous shout 
of Dendrornis , the rich, voluptuous song of Cycloris , 

and the fine zee-ing notes of Coereba . Occasionally the 

rich fluting of a Greive ( Merula gymnopthalum ) came from 

a distant cacao grove up the ravine, reminding me jofp home 
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Caura to 
Tacarigua 


A morning; 
ride 

down the 
Caura Valley 


and the song of our Robin in cherry time. But after a little 
a hush fell on the valley and scarce a bird could be heard. 

It was now their feeding time. 

The sun had just risen above the mountains and 
begun to flood our little world with its cheering rays 
when, after a hurried breakfast, I said good-bye to 
Chapman^and Lichfold and I, mounting our mules, rode down 
the valley. Its beauty impressed me even more then when 
I drove up from Tacarigua four days ago. Then it was late 
afternoon with a lowering sky. Now we had the freshness of 
early morning and the contrast of sunlight and shadow. 

The only drawback was the lack of time for of course we 
had to press steadily on. One should have weeks to spend 
along that road, studying and drinking in the beauties of 
each stretch of river, or group of palms or bamboos, or 
wild mountain side hung with vines. As it was, one 
succeeded another in rapid succession until my brain fairly 
reeled with the numberless vivid impressions which it tried 
in vain to classify and store away for the future. It 
was in a vmy like seeing the whole of Europe in an hour, 
if such a thing were possible. 

Lichfold accompanied me for the first four miles 
and then turned back, leaving me to make the rest of the 
distance alone. I reached Tacarigua at eleven o’clock and 
took the 11.30 train for Port-of-Spain. 
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During this ride I heard and saw innumerable birds 
but nothing of peculiar interest except a Toucan which was 

calling steadily near the 2 mile post (2-g- miles up the 

iv ’ 

valley from Tacarigua) and a Cycloris which took a long 
broad blade of green grass into the top of a tree where 
it doubtless was building its nest; which,however,I could 
not see on account of the density of the foliage. 

I had an opportunity to learn something more 
of the general appearance and ways of the little Kingfisher 
( Ceryle americana ) for at one of the fords where the road 
followed the bed of the stream for a distance of 100 yards 
or more we started one of these birds and drove it on 
before us. As it flew from tree to tree, keeping all the 
while just beyond gun range, I was interested to observe 
how closely it resembled our Oeryle alcyon in flight, 
manner of perching, etc. It usually alighted on dead or 
at least leafless branches over the water. 

One of the very commonest birds in"this valley 
is the Rea-eyed Vireo, Vireo ag ilis . I must have heard at 
least twenty singing this morning. The song is very 
nearly like that of Vireo olivaceus , but is delivered more 
slowly with distinct pauses betv^een the notes which are 
also feebler than those of olivaceus . The low whining 
or scolding cry is also much the same in the two species. 
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There seems to be good reason for calling this tropical form 
"agilis 11 for it is a more alert and active bird than our 
species. 

As our train was crossing the Carine Swamp a 
Least Bittern rose from a bed of tall reeds within fifteen 
yards of the track and took a short flight, giving me a 
clear view of its characteristic markings. It was a male 
in full plumage. 




